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VERB COMPLEMENTS AND RELATIVE CLAUSES 
A DIACHRONIC CASE STUDY IN BIBLICAL HEBREW 1 


Talmy Givon 
Department of Linguistics 
University of California, Los Angeles 


A diachronic development in Biblical Hebrew is studied 
by which the relative subordinating particle le becomes 
also a verb-complement subordinator . It is argued (a) 
that this development is internally motivated and is not 
the result of borrowing; and (b) that the development is 
not the result of simple-minded analogy. Rather, two 
natural mediating channels are discussed which, it is 
felt, are responsible for this syntactic change. It is 
also suggested that a similar development may have taken 
place in Aramaic (tit) and Akkadian 00.) . 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


In Modern Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, Akkadian, English, Spanish and no doubt a great number of 
other languages, the same subordinating morpheme introduces both relative clauses and sentential 
complements of cognition and utterance verbs (i.e.'say', 'know'). The most facile explanation 
that usually comes to mind, is that the similarity is the result of analogical extension. That 
is, that the subordinator morpheme belonged originally to only one of the two constructions, and 
was later extended by analogy to the other. There are a number of reasons why one should feel 
uncomfortable with this type of explanation. For one thing, it makes inordinately strong claims 
about the nature of the 'syntactic intuition' of the speakers, and in particular of children 
acquiring their first language. 2 What I hope to show here is that the analogy hypothesis is not 
only a p>Uo>u. suspect but also unnecessary given the data of one specific language. 

Of the array of subordinating morphemes shared by relative clauses and verb complements, one may 
distinguish between two general types. The first involves interrogative pronouns, such as the 
Spanish quz. This pattern will be largely excluded from the present discussion. The other 
pattern involves most often demonstrative pronouns, such as the English that, Aramaic dt, Archaic 


2 As I have suggested in Givon (1974) , the assumption of analogy here would be tantamount to a 
claim that speakers analogize in language along Chomsky's x convention. That is, that they 
possess a syntactic categorization head: complement whether for noun phrases or verb phrases. 

I think this a much too powerful assumption, particularly since it is most likely that there is 
a great disparity in the time and manner of acquisition of verb complementation and noun comple- 
mentation by children. 
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Biblical Hebrew zu or the Akkadian 4a. Whether inflected or uninflected for case, these morphemes 
appear rather universally as relative-subordinators or relative-PRONOUNS. The Biblical Hebrew 
subordinator valen (and its later contracted form le-) is not etymologically an ex -demonstrative, 
but nevertheless it falls within this general type. In Early Biblical Hebrew (henceforth EBH) 
valeri appears only as a relative subordinator. In Mishnaic Hebrew (2nd century AD) Xe- is both 
the relative and verb -complement subordinator. The diachronic direction of spreading — relative 
clause to verb complement — is thus well established. As I will show later on, the etymological 
relationship between valeA and Xe- is also well supported by both internal and comparative con- 
siderations. What I hope to show below is that rather suggestive intermediate stages may be found 
in the syntax of Biblical Hebrew, some in EBH and more frequently in the Late Books, so that the 
spreading of this subordinator to verb complements may be viewed as a natural ('organic') develop- 
ment within the language, comprising of a number of specific semantic-syntactic extensions, rather 
than an overall 'analogy'. This development in Biblical Hebrew may be highly relevant to the 
study of other languages exhibiting the same double -function of the subordinator. It may also 
shed some light on the general process of developing a category 'verb S-complement ' in language. 

2. RELATIVE CLAUSES IN EARLY BIBLICAL HEBREW 

The dialect level defined for the purpose of this discussion involves mostly the language of 
Genesis, Joshua and Judges. The discussion involves mainly a general background for the main 
topic of the paper, and more specifically the gradual spreading of valeA into the relative clause 
paradigm. In addition to the patterns discussed in some detail below, another one, designated 
here as the Archaic Biblical Hebrew (ABH) is also attested. This pattern involves the use of the 
uninflected zu (etymologically an offshoot of the demonstrative series) as a relative subordinator. 
As I shall argue further below, this pattern is the exact equivalent of the Aramaic di, except 
that in ABH the morpheme zu is attested only as a relative-clause subordinator, while the Aramaic 
di is also used to subordinate sentential complements of verbs. In this section I will discuss 
the three major patterns of relativization in EBH. 


2.1. The 9 aser pattern 

This pattern, clearly the major one in EBH, involves the use of the subordinator valeA either 
between the head noun and the relative clause or — when the head noun undergoes anaphoric or 
diachronic 4 deletion — as the anaphoric head of the construction. This pattern is distributed in 
the following environments: 


3 The transcription used below for citing data from Biblical Hebrew is somewhat simplified toward 
Modern Hebrew pronounciation of the text. This involves mostly the use of a five-vowel system, 
the dispensing with geminated consonants (daguh'j except in /k/, /p/ and /b/ where the value of 
the pronounced consonant is altered, the use of [v] to indicate both the 'weak' /B/ and conso- 
nantal /w/, and the dispensing with a stop/spirant distinction for /g/ and /d/. I have used the 

symbols /?/ for R, / c / for V, /h/ for n, /h/ for H, /q/ for p, /s/ for X, /x/ for 3, /s/ 

for D, /s/ for V, /§/ for W and /t/ for p. 

4 A frequent anaphoric usage of valeA, often with a preposition, may be exemplified in construe- 


tions such as 





vet 

valei 

c aSa 

'(the thing) that he did'. 

'what he did' 

ACC 

THAT 

he-did 



kol 

valeA 

yavov 

' (the person) that comes ' , 

'whoever comes' 

all 

THAT 

comes 



ba-valen telxi 

'to (the place) that you go 

' , 'wherever you 

at-THAT you-will-go 



e ad 


yavov 

'until (the time) that the 

comes', 'till he 

till 

THAT 

he -comes 
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2.1. 

,1. RELATIVE-SUBJECT OF COPULAR CONSTRUCTIONS 



(1) 

ha-bhmah vaieji ‘tjJto ba-tuvah 

the-beast that with-him in-the-ark 

'the animals that were with him in the ark' 

(Gen. 

8.1) 

(2) 

ialeA c al pnzy ha-^aAti 

that on face -of the -earth 

'that is on the face of the earth' 

(Gen. 

1.29) 

(3) 

kol ’a)SeA la-hm 

all that to -them 

(Joshua 2.14) 


'all that is to them' , 'all that they have/had' 

The 'iale.fi construction is obligatory in these constructions. That is, they may not be relativized 
via any other pattern. Example (3) above also represents the genitive pattern with ?cu>eA, which 
is an extension of this copular-locative pattern. 


2.1.2. RELATIVE -SUBJECT OF NEGATIVE PARTI CIPIALS/ADJECTIVALS 

The affirmative counterparts of these are ordinarily relativized in EBH via the definitizer 
ha- pattern, see below. However, the corresponding negatives appear obligatorily in the faloA 
pattern : 

(4) ha-bhmah valeA lo'f thonah 

the-beast that not pure 

'the beast that is not pure' 

(5) ha-bhmah tcCftOA r ftn-mah thonah 

the-beast that no-she pure 

'the beast that is not pure' 


2.1.3. RELATIVE-SUBJECT OF VERBS IN THE PERFECT AND IMPERFECT 

While the morphological Perfect and Imperfect paradigms must take the vaXeA. pattern in subject 
relativization, the very same semantic contents may be rendered with equal ease via the other 
two major patterns. 5 The significance of this observation will be discussed further below. 


(Gen. 7.2) 

(Gen. 7.8) 


Further, I would like to consider expressions such as: 

ka-f(Usii> i C cu>a '(the manner) that he did', 'like/as he did' 

like-THAT he-did 

as well as similar expressions in purpose, reason and other 'adverbial' clauses, as diachronic 
development along this anaphora pattern, i.e. where the underlying head noun 'manner', 'purpose', 
'reason' etc. is deleted by convention — though the specific preposition most often has been 
retained. 

Particularly when the expression is generic/habitual, one may chose either the perfect, 
imperfect or participial ('present') as the verb form, and the latter allows the ha- relativi- 
zation pattern. Thus the proposition 'whoever goes' may be rendered as: 

kol ha-holtx (participial) 

all the - walking 

kol taA&i yhalzx (imperfect) 

all that goes 

kol valeA halax (perfect) 

all that went 

The latter (perfect) is of course appropriate only in environments subordinated to the past or 
perfect aspect. 
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Some 

examples of this pattern are: 



(6) 

ka-vcidamah ‘fax ex pas.tah veX. pika 

the -earth that opened ACC her -mouth 

'the earth that opened its mouth' 

(Gen. 

4.11) 

(7) 

hi vim Vais ex ye^ev mi-me c exa 

but if that will-come-out from-your-bowels 

'except for (the one) that will come out of your flesh' 

(Gen. 

15.4) 

(8) 

mi-kol m avaxal vertex yevaxel 

from all food that will-be-eaten 

'of all the food that may be eaten' 

(Gen. 

6.21) 


Example (8) above represents the subject of a passivized verb, which falls into this paradigm as 
long as the verb is in the Perfect or Imperfect form. 


2.1.4. OBJECT RELATIVIZATION 

In addition to the accusative, dative and locative objects of verbs, I am also including here 
the various 'adverbial' clauses, such as time, place, manner, puipose etc. 

(a) ACCUSATIVE 

(9) mlaxto laloji c aAah (Gen. 2.2) 

work-his that he-did 

'the work that he did' 

(10) ha-viv ie$ valex vaxve-xa (Gen. 12.1) 

the- land that I-will-show-you 

'the land that I will show you' 

(b) DATIVE 

(11) vet ha- c ix vaisex dibaxta (Gen. 19.21) 

ACC the -town that you- talked 

'the town about which you talked' 

(c) LOCATIVE 

(12) ha-maqom ^oleh. tidxox kafi xagl-xa 

the-place that will-step sole foot-of-you 

'the place where your foot will step' 

(13) b-xol ‘’aXen. telex 

at -all that you-will-go 

'wherever you go' 

(14) ha-baSaX ^aZex b-o Xuah hayim 

the-flesh that in- it spirit of life 

'the flesh in which dwells the spirit of life' 

(d) MANNER 

(15) k-xol ’’ale x %ama c na el Moie 

like-all that we-listened to Moses 

'just as we listened to Moses' 

(16) ka-vaXex hayah c im M ole 

like-THAT he-was with Moses 

'the way he was with Moses' 

(e) time 

(17) ka-vaZex kiqxiv lava? mixxaymak (Gen. 12.11) 

•as -that he -neared to -come Egypt -LOC 

' when he approached Egypt ' 


(Joshua 1.17) 

(Joshua 1.17) 


b-o (Joshua 1.3) 
in- it 

(Joshua 1.9) 

(Gen. 7.15) 
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(18) ■’axasity ^aXea hafiax tjlA/ia?el c oaefi (Joshua 7.8) 

after-of that turned Israel (its) neck 

'after Israel turned their back' 

(19) c ad lalen helium (Joshua 8.26) 

till that he-destroyed 

'until he destroyed' 

(f) PURPOSE 

(20) l-ma c an ‘>aZeA y^aoeh (Gen. 18.19) 

for-reason that he-orders 

'so that he will order' 

As will be shown further below, the same semantic contents of the adverbial clauses above, in 
particular those of time, manner and purpose, may be expressed by the genitive-nominal rela- 
tivization pattern just as well. 


2.2. The Participial-Adjectival Pattern with ha- 

This pattern is limited in EBH to adjectival constructions, many of which may be participial 
derivatives of verbs, most normally conveying the sense of 'present progressive' or 'habitual 
present'. Whenever the head of such a construction is definite, as is obviously the case with 
most relative modification, the modifier-participial itself also takes the definitizer ha-, as 
is the case in general with adjectives in Hebrew. Thus : 

(21) kol c elev z oaea c z eaa c (Gen. 1.29) 

all grass seeding seed 

'all the grass that seeds (its) seed' 

(22) kol ha-baSaa ha-aomei (Gen. 7.21) 

all THE-flesh THE-crawling 

'all the animals that crawl' 

Thus the definitizer ha- is not really a relative subordinator here. This is basically a 
juxtaposed pattern, which is the normal one for adjectives. Only when the (definite) head noun 
is anaphorically deleted does ha- appear as the 'subordinator' of the construction, as in: 

(23) \)-ha-'>osie\> qam mheaah ml-mqomo (Joshua 8.19) 

and-THE-ambushing stood quickly from-his-place 

'and those (who were) ambushing stood up quickly' 


2.3. The genitival-nominal pattern 

This pattern involves the nominalization of the underlying verb of the embedded ('relative') 
sentence, after which that de-verbal noun appears as a genitive modifier of the head noun. It 
is not a discernible pattern with subject relatives, where the adjectival pattern (2.2. above) 
is its close equivalent (seeing that in Hebrew the participial de-verbal may be interpreted 
equally well as 'adjectival' or 'nominal', both of which share the same gender-and-number agree- 
ment pattern 6 ) . The following example may be thus considered a genitival-nominal pattern for 
subject relativization: 

(24) c e 4 pal c oieh pal (Gen. 1.11) 

tree-of fruit doing-of fruit 
'fruit tree which bears fruit' 


6 0ne may further argue that the category adjective does not really exist in (Early Biblical) 
Hebrew as a formal category distinct from a nominalization of the verb. The participial form 
of the verb takes the nominal number-gender suffixes and exhibits the appropriate genitival 
stem- form as do all other nouns. 
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Non-participial nominal izat ions may be also used in EBH, but for subject, accusative and loca- 
tive 'relativization' these are very clearly petrified lexical patterns, rather than syntactic/ 
synchronic ones . Thus : 

(a) SUBJECT 

(25) ha-m'/oKot ha-gdofrim 

the - lighters the-big 

'the big lights' 

(26) T-memXeXct ha-yom 

to- government - of the-day 

'for governing the day' 

(b) ACCUSATIVE OBJECT 

(27) ^imAty pi 

sayings-of my-mouth 
'what I say' 

(28) mi-Xvu c a.t-e.x '’aldA 

from-PROMiSE-yours that 
'of the oath which you swore 

(C) LOCATIVE OBJECT 

Here one could cite the following derived nominals, all with the nominalizing prefix m- , and 
all lexical: 

(29) moAad 'down -slope' , from *yAd 'go down' 

ma c aleh 'up-slope', from * c l{h) 'go up' 
maqom 'place', from *qiMm 'stand' 

molav 'sitting place', from *ylv 'sit' 

Where the pattern becomes highly productive, synchronically, is primarily in time-clauses, 
where the infinitival nominalization is used 7 * : 

(d) TIME CLAUSES 

(30) b-ijom c aSot YHitlH (Gen. 2.4) 

in-day-of dcing-of God 

'on the day when God made' 

Most commonly the head-noun ('day', 'time', 'year', 'hour' etc.) of the construction is missing 
('anaphorically deleted'), so that the nominalized verb follows directly the time preposition, 
as in: 

(31) b-hibaA^cun (Gen. 2.4) 

in-BEING-CREATED-OF-THEM 

'when they were created' 

(32) c ad Zuv-xa 9 e£ ha-^adama (Gen. 3.19) 

till RETURNiNG-your to the -earth 

'until you return to the earth' 


(Gen. 1.16) 
(Gen. 1.16) 

(Deut. 32.1) 

yvuba't-ana (Joshua 2.20) 

you -swore -us 
to us' 


7 As a rule of thumb one may say that the infinitival nominalization in a language is the 'least 

lexical' and 'most syntactic' nominalized form of the verb. This may lie expressed in terms of 

productivity: This is the only nominalization that is ful Ly-product ive, and is thus not constrained 
by special idiosyncracies of individual lexical items. In contrast, the m-nominal izat ions, 
even in EBH, are a rather mixed, irregular bag, yielding locatives (maqom 'place'), instrumentals 
( ma c adeA 'hoe'), agents (memZafrah 'government') and probably others. The m- prefix in subjcct- 
agentives of the pi c efr conjugation in the participial-present, such as m- framed 'the one who 
teaches', may be also viewed as an off-shoot of this pattern. 
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(33) ^axaA-zy holxd-o MakaZPzl (Gen. 5.13) 

after-of siRiNG-his ACC Mahalel 

'after he sired Mahalel' 

(34) ki-Zmoa c matxzy ha-^moAi (Joshua 5.1) 

as-HEARiNG-of kings-of the-Emorite 

'when the F.morite kings heard' 

Though rarely, the same pattern may be also found in purpose clauses: 

(e) PURPOSE CLAUSES 

(35) Z-ma c an hakAxm-am (Joshua 11.20) 

for-reason-of destroying- their 

'in order that they destroy' 

Finally, in manner clauses the lexical (i.e. non-infinitival) nominalization is again found 
(with the prefix m-): 

(f) 

(36) yAulak k-mahlqot-am (Joshua 12.7) 

inheritance as-DivisiONS-their 

'inheritance according to their divisions' 

Though the non-lexical pattern, with an infinitival nominalization, may also be observed, as in: 

(37) kl-lkox ha-AOA yzAzq ha.-Za.dzh (Num. 22.4) 

as-CHEWiNG-of the-ox ACC grass-of the-field 

'(the way) the ox chews the grass of the field' 

In the next section the numerical distribution of the three relativization patterns, together 
with its implications, will be considered. 


2.4. The Distribution of Relativization Patterns in Early Biblical Hebrew 

Whenever syntactic options are available for the expression of the very same semantic contents, 
the numerical distribution of the various patterns may be of great interest. The data below 
pertain, first, to the first 20 chapters of Genesis. 

table 1 (Genesis) 



'’aZcA 

PARTICIPIAL 

GENITIVAL 1 

SUBJECT 

9 

19 

(5) 

ACCUSATIVE OBJECT 

32 

0 

(8) 

SUBJECT OF COPULAR-PREDICATES 

29 

0 

0 

LOCATIVE OBJECT 

11 

0 

(3) 

TIME CLAUSE 

2 

0 

41 

MANNER CLAUSE 

9 

0 

(1) 

PURPOSE CLAUSE 

1 

0 

2 


Given this distribution, the following tentative hypothesis may be advanced: 

(a) The genitive-nominal pattern of relativization is clearly the oldest. For the most part it 
has receded into the lexicon already in EBH, with the most conspicuous survival found in 
time and purpose clauses. 


8 The numbers in parentheses are lexical nominalizations , see discussion in section 2.3. above, 
also footnote 7. 
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(t>) The participial pattern is limited to the adjectival 'present' form of the verb and has not 
extended further. 

(c) The ’’a-iet relativization pattern has clearly taken over in most categories. The etymology 
of Set (Aramaic 9 aQaA 'place') strongly suggests that it entered the paradigm in locative 
expressions, either locative -copula (where there's no alternative pattern attested at all) 
or locative objects (where the genitival pattern survives only in a few lexical items). 

(d) The laleh. pattern probably spread on to accusative objects first, and later on to subjects 
(of perfect and imperfect). It is clearly spreading into the adverbial-clause paradigms, 
but at a differential rate. 

The only real competition is exhibited between the ’ atex. and participial patterns in subject 
relatives. The fact that the grammar is still hedging there can be perhaps discerned from items 
such as (38) below, where the ^aseA. pattern is used, rather exceptionally, with the participial 
form of the verb: 

(38) kol loXen tomet (Gen. 7.8) 

all that crawling 

'all that is crawling' 

In (39) below a similar blend is somewhat mitigated by the use of the copular *hu)h 'be', thus 
bringing it closer to the normal '’a let pattern of copular expressions — though without a locative 
predicate: 

(39) ha-aomel ateA ha ? hay (Gen. 9.3) 

the -crawling that he alive 

'the crawling (one) that is alive' 

Another 'hedge' may be seen in (40) below, where the participial pattern is rather irregularly 
used in subject relativization of a verb in the perfective form: 

(40) qilney ha-milhamah he-halxu tto (Joshua 10.24) 

officers -of the-war the -went with-him 

'the officers of war who went with him' 

Let us now turn to the distribution of the relative patterns in Joshua. 

TABLE 2 (Joshua) 



'’OLbeA 

PARTICIPIAL 

GENITIVAL 

subject (perfect and imperfect) 

17 

20 

(5) 

ACCUSATIVE OBJECT 

42 

0 

0 

SUBJECT OF COPULAR-PREDICATES 

57 

0 

0 

LOCATIVE OBJECT 

12 

0 

(4) 

TIME CLAUSE 

10 

0 

41 

MANNER CLAUSE 

41 

0 

2 

PURPOSE CLAUSE 

1 

0 

4 


While I have no statistics to reflect on the significance of the shifts, it seems that whenever 
the shift is clearly discernible, i.e. in both the subject (perfect and imperfect) and time- 
clause paradigms, there is an increase in the ^aleA pattern vis-a-vis the participial (subject) 
and genitival (time-clause) patterns. This certainly is not in conflict with the hypothesis 
suggested above. 
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3. VERB COMPLEMENTS IN EARLY BIBLICAL HEBREW 

As we shall see further below, in Mishnaic Hebrew the subordinator It- — a contracted form of 
^oltx — is used to introduce both relative clauses and complements of cognition and utterance 
verbs. The latter function is altogether absent in EBH, though the early precursors of it are 
already discernible, as will be argued later on. 


3.1. Direct and Indirect Quote 

The division between direct-quote and indirect-quote verb complements is already present in EBH. 
the criteria used for deciding what constitutes a direct-quote sentential complement are rather 
straight forward: When the first and second person pronouns within the complement sentence are 
deictically -anchored to the narrator — rather than to the grammatical subject of the verb domin- 
ating the complement — the complement type should be considered indirect quote. In the style of 
EBH, further, one could make another strong generalization: Indirect quote complements contain 
only third-person pronouns, but not first or second person pronouns (in the latter I also in- 
clude the imperative form of the verb)" Further, in indirect quote complements, when a third- 
person pronoun is used, it may refer to the grammatical subject of the verb dominating the com- 
plement. While in direct quote it may not. Thus, for example: 

(41) va-ytd c u ki c aAumhn ham (Gen. 3.7) 

and -they -knew that naked they 

'and they^ knew that THEYj were naked' (they- = theyj) 

This rule of thumb is violated only when an indirect -quote complement is embedded within a 
direct-quote complement. In which case second and first person pronouns (and imperatives) may 
appear within the indirect -quote complement. However, those are deictically-anchored not to 
the subject of the verb dominating the indirect-quote complement , but rather to the subject of 
the verb one step above it — which dominates the direct quote. For example: 

(42) va.-yiqtia'’ paA'oh H-^avnaham va-yo^mtA.: (Gen. 12.18) 

and-called Pharaoh to-Abraham and-SAiD: 

'and Pharaoh called to Abraham and said: 

"Hamah to’’ higadta Hi ki r >iXt-xa hi’’" 

"why no you-told me that wife-YOUR she" 

"Why didn't you tell me that she was your wife?"' 

The deictic reference of 'your' in (42) is controlled by Pharaoh, not by Abraham. 

With the above exception in mind, one can make the following generalizations concerning verb 
complementation in EBH. 

(a) All cognition verbs, i.e. verbs such as 'see', 'hear', 'know', 'understand', 'forget', 
'remember', always take indirect-quote complementation. The subordinator is either ki or 
vt-hinth ('and lo', 'and there be'). For example: 

(43) va-yaA’’ •> zHohim ki tov (Gen. 1.10) 

and-saw God that good 

'and God saw that it was good' 

(44) va-yaA^ vt-hinth haAvu pnty ha-°adamah (Gen. 8.13) 

and-he-saw and-lo dried face-of the-earth 

'and he saw that the face of the earth dried up' 

In a small number of instances the subordinator ki or vthinth is preceded by an accusative 
object, most often the subject nominal of the complement sentence, as in: 

(45) va-yaA ’ tlohim •>&£ ha-^oA ki tov (Gen. 1.4) 

and-saw God acc the-light that good 

'and God saw the light (and) that it was good' 

(46) va-yaA’’ zHohim ’’zi koH ^oIza c iiah vt-hinth tov m^od (Gen. 1.31) 

and-saw God acc all that he-did and-lo good very 

'and God saw all that he did (and) that it was very good' 
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The significance of this pattern will be discussed in detail further below, since it is extreme- 
ly important in understanding how ^aloj i spread from the relative clause to the verb complement 
paradigm. 

(b) All utterance verbs, i.e. verbs of communication directed at some dative object ('hearer'), 
take direct-quote complements. The most common pattern appears without any subordinating 
morpheme , as in: 

(47) va-yo^mzA '’zZohim: "if hi. ’ on. (Gen. 1.3) 

and-said God: "be-there light" 

'and God said: "There shall be light"' 

In a significant number of cases a reflex of the verb *‘>mA 'say' is used as a 'grammaticized' 
subordinating morpheme of the direct-quote complement. This subordinator may appear in the 
infinitive form Iz^moA, as in: 

(48) va-ybav ^zlohim c al ka-^adam Iz^moA: (Gen. 2.10) 

and-ordered God on the-man to-say: 

'and God ordered man thusly: 

"mi-kol r zi ha-gan to^xzZ..." 

"from-all tree-of the-garden you-eat..." 

"You may eat from any of the garden's trees..."' 

Alternatively, an inflected, finite form of *’>mA may be used, as in: 

(49) va-yvaAxe-hu va-yo^maA: "baAux ^avAaham. . . " (Gen. 14.19) 

and-he-blessed-him and-he-said: "blessed Abraham..." 

'and he blessed him and said: "Blessed be Abraham..." 

This situation holds true for both the Genesis dialect (first 34 chapters) and the Joshua and 
Judges dialect (first 20 chapters of each), with very little variation. Thus in the chapters 
of Genesis surveyed, 16f( of the direct-quote complements were subordinated by either tz r> moA or 
vayo^maA 9 (or equivalent inflected forms), and 84 "i went unmarked, while the Joshua and Judges 
dialect showed 32 r /( marked and 68" unmarked. I doubt that the difference is statistically 
significant, though it may represent a shift toward the morphological Ly -marked form. 

In the next short section I will briefly survey the relativization pattern in Mishnaic Hebrew 
(henceforth MH) . 


4. RELATIVIZATION IN MISHNAIC HEBREW 


In scanning the first 17 chapters of Zn.a c im, l ° the following situation may be observed: 

(a) With only one exception, 11 '’aizA had been universally contracted into 6Z-. 

(b) All purpose clauses employ iz-. 

(c) The same is true for relativization of subjects of copular-predicate , accusative object and 

LOCATIVE OBJECT. 


’I have not been able to find any factor conditioning the variation between the infinitival 
(f efmon) and inflected ( va-yi ’?ma 1 ) forms of the subordinator. 

1 1hc Mislina text used for this study is a facsimile of the Kaulinann Mishna, prepared by Dr. 
George Beer, Prof, ot Theology, Heidelberg. The original manuscript is in the Budapest 
library and the facsimile was made in Jerusalem in 1968. 

’’The sole instance of ’rtSi'l found in the 17 chapters scanned was in: 

ve.-xot hz-ha-lim ?aser 6 a-m c adeA ye c adlti (Ira c im, Pc?a, 2.2) 

and -a 1 1 the-mounta ins that with-hoe will he hoed 

'and all the mountains that arc cultivated by hoe' 
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(d) As to time clauses, the following distribution obtains: 

With -Ae- : 47 
Genitival : 7 

(e) As to subject relativization, the following distribution obtains: 

With Ae-: 73 

Participial : 34 
Others : 1 

It seems reasonably clear that the shift to 6 * * 9 aAeA in the two categories where ' optional ^varia- 
tion' was observed in EBH, had been continuing into MH. Arguments for the identity of Ae- with 
9 aAeA will be presented further below. 


5. VERB COMPLEMENTATION IN MISHNAIC HEBREW 


The verb-complementation pattern in MH is roughly identical to that of Modem Hebrew but 
radically different from what was seen for EBH. The changes from EBH to MH may be summarized 
as such: 

(a) The subordinator Ae- is used in all indirect-quote complements, as in: 

(50) ’amu to: tma.dta.-mi Ae- 9 en mqabtin (Zra c im, Braxot, 2.7) 

they-told to-him: you-taught-us THAT-no they-receive 

'they told him: You taught us that one doesn't receive...' 

(51) \JZ-ntzkaA. Ae-hu 9 ba c al qzJu. P (Zra c im, Braxot, 3.5) 

and -remembered THAT-he owner-of happening 

'and he remembers that he had a wet dream' 


(b) Indirect-quote complements are beginning to appear also with verbs of utterance, but only 
when a dative-object ('hearer') is not explicitly mentioned, as in: 


(52) 


(53) 

(54) 


9 am/tu c atav c a£ Rabt Hanina 9 baa VoAa r> (Zra c im, Braxot, 5.5) 

they-said about-him about R. Hanina b. Dossa 

'they said about R. Hanina bar Dossa 

Iz-hayah mitpalzl 
THAT-he-was praying 
that he was praying 


u-modun Ae- 9 fm Inayu naPlz y iuAot m'oAavim 

and- they- admit THAT-if were heads-of rows mixed 

'and they admit that if the heads of the rows were mixed' 


(Zra c im, Pe 9 a, 3.1) 


9 fm '’amafiXa b 9 omeA 9 eAad iz-hu' ? ka.-ga.dli (Zra c im, Pe 9 a, 6.6) 

if you-said about-heap one THAT-it like- 'gadish' 

'if you said about one heap that it is like a 'gadish' 1 


(c) Finally, all direct-quote complements are unmarked by any subordinator, with the complement 
sentence coming directly after the utterance verb. This is also the pattern in Modem 
Hebrew. 


6. FROM RELATIVE CLAUSE TO VERB COMPLEMENT 


In this section I would like to show that the extension of the use of 9 aAeA/A£- from relative 
clauses to verb complements in Hebrew was a gradual, internally-motivated process, dependent 
neither on direct analogy nor on outside borrowing. I will show, further, that both Late 

Biblical Hebrew (henceforth LBH) and Mishnaic Hebrew exhibit a number of syntactic inter- 
mediates which could shed light on this development. I will also show that a number of these 

intermediates may be traced back all the way to EBH. 
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6.1. The Use of se- as a Sentence Subordinator in Mishnaic Hebrew 

The morpheme le- is used in MH to subordinate a great number of sentential clauses which do not 
appear, on the surface, as verb complements. In a number of those the underlying relative- 
clause is quite apparent from the presence of a head-noun classifying the construction, a noun 
which is always given in the genitive form. One may thus view this pattern as a direct, natural 
extension of the use of r> alex as a relative subordinator in EBH. Some examples of this are: 


6.1.1. PURPOSE CLAUSES 

(55) kdey le-lo 9 yak a 9 il b-ne c ey-hu (Zr., Pe 9 a, 4.4) 

reason-of THAT-no they-hit man at-friend-his 

'so that they don't hit each other' 

(56) c al mnat le-ylaqet bna 9 ahaaav (Zr. , Pe 9 a, 5.6) 

on reason-of THAT-will -gather son-his after-him 

'in order that his son will gather after him' 

(57) bi-loil le-lo? yo?vedu. (Zr. , Dmey, 3.3) 

on-way-of THAT-no they-get-lost 

'in order that they don't get lost' 


6.1.2. SUBJUNCTIVE COMPLEMENTS 

(58) ha-madia ?et haveao le-lo? yo?xal (Zr., Dmey, 4.4) 

the-enjoining friend-his THAT-no he-eat 

'he who enjoins his friend not to eat' 

(59) din lc-lo'’ yha lixhah (Zr. , Pe 9 a, 6.6) 

law THAT-no it-be leftover 

'it is judged that it should not be considered a leftover' 

(60) hitqinu le-yihyu ?omnim (Zr. , Braxot, 8.7) 

they-decreed THAT-they-be saying 

'it was decreed that they should say' 

(61) o?omea: yki oaion le-teled ben zaxaa (Zr. , Pe 9 a, 2.2) 

and-says: be-it wiil THAT-she-bear son male 

'and he says: "May it be that she bear a male child"' 


6.1.3. IN-SPITE-OF CLAUSES 

(62) ?a{> c al pi le-?en ha-baqaa yaxol la'avoa (Zr. , Pe 9 a, 2.2) 

also on mouth-of THAT-no the-cattle can to-pass 

'even though the cattle cannot pass' 

6.1.4. 'BECAUSE' CLAUSES 

(63) le-?en lixha ?ela? bi-l c at ha - c omen 

THAT-no leftover except in-hour-of the-harvest 
'because there's no leftover except during the harvest' 

(64) le-ken dea&x bney mlaxin 
that- so way-of sons -of kings 
'since this is the way of sons of kings' 

(65) le- c avanta c al divnat beyt Hilel 

THAT-you- transgressed on word-of house-of Hillel 

'since you have transgressed against the canon of the house of Hillel' 


(Zr., Pe’a, 4.5) 

(Zr. , Braxot, 1.7) 
(Zr., Braxot, 1.9) 
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(66) ml-pnzij Zz-^Z^ZaA (Zr. , Pe’a, 5.3) 

£rom-face-of that -possible 
'because it is possible' 


6.1.5. DISCUSSION 

From the data presented above two patterns are reasonably apparent: 

(a) the subjunctive pattern: Here Zz- is used as a subordinator for sentences in a (semantic) 
subjunctive environment, whether subordinated by a verb of wishing/manipulating or only 
inferred. Though there is no shred of a head-of -construction, the semantic similarity between 
purpose-clause and subjunctive should be noted, since this may quite likely be the analogy- 
channel through which Zz- began its spreading from the relativization paradigm. 

(b) relative-related patterns: In the purpose, because and in-spite-of clauses above the 
erstwhile relative pattern is clearly evident from the presence of a genitival noun, the head 
(and semantic classifier) of these constructions. What one sees in the 'because' clauses is 
the growing tendency to dispense with that head noun and leave the clause subordinated by Zz- 
alone. It is more than likely that the same process of simplification was involved in the 
presumed development of subjunctive clauses from purpose clauses. 


6.2. Verb Complementation in Late Biblical Hebrew 

It is hard to imagine, at least initially, why the phonologically-motivated contraction of 
^aZzA into Zz- and the semantically -syntactically motivated invasion of ^cu,za/Zz- into the 
verb-complement paradigm should be related or occur simultaneously. Nevertheless it is true 
that in the very same book of the Old Testament (Ecclesiastes) where one finds ’’aZzA and la- 
in a most conspicuous free variation, one also finds a similar free variation 
between the old verb complementizer fzc and ' > olZza/Zz - . There are reasons to believe that the 
syntactic -semantic processes by which ^aZzA/Zz- was eventually propelled into the V-Comp pre- 
dated the contraction of ’’aZzA into la- . 


6.2.1. OCCURRENCES OF SE- IN LBH 


Scanning through a number of late books, one finds first the sporadic occurrence of Zz- , but 
only in relative clauses: 


JONAH : 

REL: 

1 



V-Comp: 

0 


CHRONICLES 

: REL: 

1 



V-Comp: 

0 


EZRA: 

REL: 

1 



V-Comp: 

0 


Then, in ecclesiastes, one finds complete free variation between ie- and 

7 oZza in both relative 

clauses and verb 

complements 




r ’aZeA 

Zz- 


REL: 

69 

62 


V-COMP: 

11 

12 


Finally, in the 
completed: 

language of 

song of Solomon the transition from ^aZzA. to 

Zz- had already been 


’’aZe/i 12 

V 

iz- 


REL: 

0 

25 


V-Comp : 

0 

6 
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6.2.2. THE USE OF '’ASER IN SUBJUNCTIVE COMPLEMENTS IN LBH 

In many of the minor prophets and late books in LBH one finds the use of ’’aA QA in subjunctive 
complements, purpose clauses and 'because' clauses, much like in- is used in Mishnaic Hebrew 
(see section 6.1. above). In many instances it is impossible to formally distinguish between 
the 'subjunctive' and 'purpose/in order to' usage. Further, in many other instances, in par- 
ticular where a sentential complement follows a coercive-manipulative verb (for a formal 
definition of those, see Givon, 1973), such as 'order', 'tell', 'request' etc., a formal 
distinction between a subjunctive and non -subjunctive complement is not possible either. 

These two distinct processes, the semantic neutralization of 'purpose clause' and 'subjunctive' 
and the syntactic neutralization of subjunctive and non-subjunctive complements of manipulative 
verbs, may have played a crucial role in motivating the invasion of "oieA into the V-Comp 
paradigm. Some representative examples from the late books are: 

(67) oa-yo^man. ha.-liAAha.'’ lahetn '’oapa lo'’ yo^xlu (Ezra, 2.63) 

and-said the-minister to-them that no they-eat 

'and the minister told them that they shouldn't eat' 

(68) va-yaim dani^el c al libo '’oapa lo 9 (Dan., 1.8) 

and-put Daniel on heart-his that no 

'and Daniel made sure that 

yiga c el b-^at-baa ha-melcx 

he-dirty-himself with-bread-of the king 
he should not defile himself with the king's food' 

(69) va-yvaqc a mi-ZaA ha-AOAlAim '’oIpa lo f yiga c el (Dan., 1.9) 

and-he-asked from-chief-of the-eunuchs that no he-defile-himself 

'and he asked of the chief of eunuchs that he not be defiled' 

(70) va-yimAa'’ katuv ba-iomh '’ouapa Aivah VHWH (Nehem. , 8.14) 

and-he-found written in-the-Torah that ordered God 

'and he found written in the Torah that God had ordered 

b-yad moAch '’alpA ypAou bncy yiifia^el ba-Aukot 

in-hand-of Moses that they-sit sons-of Israel in-huts 

through Moses that the children of Israel should sit in huts' 

In (70) above the first occurrence of ’’oJapa is not as a subordinator of a subjunctive comple- 
ment but rather of 'write'. The use of ’’aAPA is thus clearly spreading from subjunctive to 
non- subjunctive verb complements. Further: 

(71) va^omAak ’’aAPA lo’’ yi^tx-um (Neh. , 13.19) 

and- I -said that no they -open -them 

'and I said that they shouldn't open them 

c ad "’axaA ha-Aabat 
till after-of the-sabbath 
until after the Sabbath' 

(72) oa-^omfiak bx-noi^im '’oapa yihyu. miitahaAun u-oa^im (Neh., 13.22) 

and-I-said to-the-prophets that they-be cleansing and-coming 

'and I told the prophets that they should cleanse themselves and come' 

(73) va-yikkcutcv . . . '’cuapa lo'’ tavo’’ vaXti li-^ncy ha-mplzx (Est., 1.19) 

and-it-was-written. . . that no come Vashti to-face-of the-king 

'and it was written that Vashti should not come in front of the king' 


12 The only occurence of ’’oapa in Song-of-Solomon is extraneous to the text itself, since it 
appears in the introductory line: 

lin ha -ZihMn ?a§er li-Zlomoh (Song, 1.1) 

song-of the-songs that to-Solomon 

'song of songs of Solomon' 
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(74) ki moAdzxay iivah c alzy-ha ^aleA lo 9 iagid. (Est., 2,11) 

for Mordechai ordered on-her that no she-say 

'because Mordechai ordered her not to tell' 

In the examples above (with one exception noted, (70) the utterance verbs involved were largely 
manipulative verbs, i.e. command or request for action. These verbs are the natural environment 
for subjunctive complementation. It can be shown, however, that the spread of 9 <t4eA into 
cognition /information verb complements is also attested in LBH. 

6.2.3. THE USE OF 9 oieA IN COMPLEMENTS OF COGNITION VERBS 


In addition to (70) above, one also finds the following examples: 

(75) ki kigid la.-ln.rn ^alzA hu 9 yhudi (Est., 3.4) 

for he-told to-them that he jew 

'because he told them that he was a Jew' 

(76) nrnh dA.axe.y-ka vz-kaxam °cueA 9 ew lak qa&in (Pro., 5.6) 

see ways-hers and-wise that no to-her officer 

'see her ways and wise up, that she has no officers' 

(77) yod c im 9 aleA kol 9 -c4 oz-^ilah (Est., 4.11) 

knowing that all man and-woman 

'know that every man and woman' 

(78) va-yxmmaAeP katuv 9 aleA kigid monde.xay c al bigtana^ (Est., 6.2) 

and-was- found written that told Mordechai on Bigtana 

'and it was found written that Mordechai told on Bigtana' 

Further, in Ecclesiastes one finds that ^alzA/Zz- has long gone on its way toward completely 
replacing the old subordinator ki- (and the more marginal vz-kinzk) . Thus , the distribution of 
all these subordinators in the indirect -quote paradigm is: 


n aXzA 

11 

V 

iz- 

12 

ki 

11 

vzkinzh 

1 


The new subordinator pattern thus outnumbers the old one two to one. And in Song of Solomon all 
6 occurences of indirect -quote verb complements are subordinated by Zz- , with no trace of 
ki/vzkinzk. This is the same situation as in MH. Some representative examples of the V-Comp 
pattern from thses two books are: 


(79) 

(80) 

(81) 

(82) 

(83) 


too ^ojZzj i tidoA mi-Zz-tidon oz-lo’’ 
good that you-promise from-THAT-you-promise and-no 
'it is better to promise than to promise and not pay' 


tZalem 

you-pay 


(Eccl. , 5.4) 


yada c ti iz-gam hu 9 A c ut Auah (Eccl., 1.17) 

I -knew THAT-too he folly-of spirit 

'I knew that it too was folly' 

v-Zi-A^ot iz-hzm bhzmah (Eccl., 9.19) 

and- to -see that - they beast 
'and to see that they are beasts' 

9 a£ tiAPu-ni Zz-^ani ZhaAhoAzt (Song of S. , 1.6) 

don't you-see-me that-I dark 

'do not see (me) that I am dark' 

mah tagido lo, Zz-kolat ^ahaoah r ‘ani (Song of S. , 5.9) 

what you-will-tell to-him, THAT-sick-of love I 

'What will you tell him? That I'm lovesick' 


One should also note that the use of r >aZeA/Zz- as subordinator of 'because' clauses is also 
attested in these two books, albeit meagerly: 
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(84) pithi Hi... Xz-Ko^Ai nimla ? tal (Song of S., 5.2) 

open to-me THAT-head-my filled dew 

'open to me since my head is full of dew' 

(85) mah dodzx mi-dod Az-kaxah hiXba c tanu (Song of S. , 5.11) 

what lover-your from-lover THAT-thus you-enjoined-us 

'what makes your lover so special that you've thus enjoined us?' 

(86) b-Xz-l laXzn. ya c amol (Eccl., 8.17) 

in-THAT-to that he-will-toil 

'because he toils' 

The evidence thus suggests rather clearly that the books of Ecclesiastes and Song of Solomon, in 
that order, represent the more progressive dialect layer in the Old Testament. Further, the 
invasion of ^oaza/az- into the V-Comp paradigm seems to have been already completed in Late 
Biblical Hebrew. In the next section I will discuss another intermediate syntactic pattern 
which, I believe, contributed to the complex syntactic/semantic changes which brought about the 
introduction of ^oazh/az- into verb complements. 


6.3. The Relative-Accusative Blend in Verb Complements 

In the preceding sections I have suggested that there are reasons to believe that the semantic 
similarity of purpose and subjunctive clauses may have motivated at least one pathway through 
which ^aXeJi/Az- spread from relative clauses to verb complements. In this section I would like 
to outline another intermediate syntactic pattern which, I believe, has considerable bearing on 
this diachronic change. I will further show that this pattern dates back to EBH. 

To begin with, note that all verbs of utterance and cognition which take sentential complements 
also take — and so far as I know this is true of all languages — nominal complements. And those 
come in the accusative-object case. Now, in both EBH and LBH there exists a pattern, in com- 
plements of the indirect -quote type, which is clearly a blend between a sentential and accusative- 
nominal complement of cognition verbs. And in this syntactic blend (or 'syntactic intermediate'), 
the relative subordinator ^aXeA/AZ- figures most conspicuously. Though in a few instances the 
V-Comp subordinator ki is involved instead. A few examples, first from LBH, will illustrate 
this pattern: 

(87) hPzh. pet ma^aXzk ha-^eiohim ki mi yaxal (Eccl., 7.13) 

see ACC deed-of the-God that who can 

'behold the acts of God (and) that who could 

Itaqzn '’zt ^oXza c ivt-o 

repair ACC that he-twisted-it 

repair what He ruined' 

(88) v-napiii pet kol hz- c amal... ki hi p qin c at (Eccl., 4.4) 

and-I-saw ACC all the-toil... that she envy-of 

'and I saw all the toil... (and) that it breeds envy 

p iX mz-Az^z-ku 

man from-friend-his 
among men' 

(89) p al tiHPu.-ni Az-^ani AhaAhoAzi (Song of S., 1.6) 

don't you-see-me that- I dark 

'do not see that I am dark' 

(90) va-yAapeA la-hem daman... v-pet kol (Est., 5.11) 

and-told to-them Haman. . . and-ACC all 

'and Haman told them. ..and all 

p aXzA gidl-o ha-melzx 

that increased-him the-king 

(about) that the king honored him' 
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(91) ...v-oet oaten nito-o c al ha-ianun (Est., 5.11) 

...and-ACC that he-raised-him above the-ministers 

'...and (about) that he raised him over the (other) ministers' 

(92) mah Ae.-ha.yah kvan niqna 9 tm-o v-noda c (Eccl., 6.11) 

what that -was already was-called name-his and-known 

'whatever has passed has already been told and known 

va-oaten huo o adam 

and -that he man 

that he's a man' 

As was shown earlier, in LBH the subordinator oaten/te- had already invaded the V-Comp paradigm. 
So that the accusative-sentential complement 'blend', while suggestive, is not as pivotal. 
However, the same pattern is also found in EBH, where again, in a number of instances, it is 
'blended' with the old V-Comp subordinators ki/vehineh: 


(93) va-yano oetohlm ’’et ha-oon fee tov (Gen., 1.4) 

and- saw God ACC the- light that good 

'and God saw the light/that it was good' 


(94) 

va-yano oeZohlm hot oaten c atah vehlneh 

and-saw God ACC all that he-made and-lo 

'and God saw all that he made/that it was good' 

tov 

good 

(Gen . , 

1.31) 


(95) 

tama c nu oet n aten hovlt VHWH °et mey 

we-heard ACC that dried Yhwh ACC water-of 

'we heard that God had dried up the Red Sea's water 

yam 

sea-of 

4U($ 

Suf 

(Josh . , 

2.10) 

(96) 

va-oamantm la-hem oaten nlxntu mey ha-yanden 
and-you-told to-them that stopped water-of the-Jordan 
'and you tell them that the Jordan's water stopped' 

(Josh. 

, 4.7) 


(97) 

va-yo°men le^mon: oaten yltoalun bney-xem mahan 

and-said saying: that will-ask sons-your tomorrow 

'and he said: if your sons will ask you tomorrow' 

(Josh. 

, 4.21) 


(98) 

va-yht ki-Amo‘a oq£ oaten hovlt VHWH 

and-be when-hearing... ACC that dried Yhwh 

' and so when (they) heard that Yhwh dried up . . . ' 


(Josh. 

, 5.1) 


(99) 

hugad l- c avd-xa oet oaXen tlvah VHWH 

was-told to-slave-your ACC that ordered Yhwh 

oelohey-xa 

God -your 

(Josh. , 

9.24) 


'it was told to your servant that Yhwh your God 

oet moteh Zatet la-xem kol ha-oanet 

ACC Moses to-give to-you ACC all the- land 

ordered Moses to give you the whole land' 

With respect to blends such as (99) for example, one is tempted to suggest that the speaker 
was really hedging, first aiming to say: 

(100) 'We heand that which Jehovah on.deA.ed M oAeA ’ 

that is, a nominal complement. But then changing his mind in mid-speech and adding the actual 
proposition/contents of God's mandate, i.e.: 

(101) 'Namely that Jehovah oldened Motes to give you . . . ' 

Another blend pattern may be seen in: 

(102) dlben VHWH ^et ha-davaA ha-zeh el mo A eh (Josh., 14.10) 

said Yhwh ACC the-thing the-this to Moses 

'God said this thing to Moses 

oaten hatax yltnaoel 

that went Israel 

that Israel went' 
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Here, it seems, the speaker first aims at direct -quote citation: 

(103) 'God told THIS THING to M OAeA: 

Then, in mid-stream, the speaker decided to opt for indirect -quote. His strategy is then to 
relativize the contents of the quoted proposition (i.e. the sentential complement) to the co- 
referent thl 6 thing, i.e.: 

(104) 'The thing ( that God t>ald to Moaca ] {waA ) that...' 

I believe this is a highly natural explanation for the appearance of blends of this type. The 
universal property of cognition verbs, of taking both sentential and nominal complements, 
enhances the naturalness of this suggestion. Note also that the nominal complement of cognition 
verbs is most often a nominalization of a sentential complement, a factor that enhances the 
identity between the two and thus facilitates the blend. Note also that counterparts of blends 
of this type are found when sentences with cognition verbs and sentential complements are 
nominalized. The product of this nominalization is a noun-phrase in which the erstwhile V-Comp 
appears as a relative clause — subordinated by the same subordinator used in the V-Comp, as in: 

(105) 'He knew that Ahe wcla night’ -*■ ’Hli knowledge that Ahe waA night' 

While the process depicted in (105) above is of the opposite directionality with respect to the 
subordinator (that is, it would presumably change V-Comp subordinators into relative sub- 
ordinators) , it nevertheless enhances the suggested identification of a sentential quoted 
proposition with a nominal complement of a cognition verb. Finally, the role of hedges or 
'afterthoughts' of a similar sort in syntactic change has been recently argued by Hyman (1974). 

To sum up this section, then, it was shown that a second channel exists through which the 
subordinator HAen/Ae- could have been transmitted from its original relative-clause environ- 
ment into V-Comp paradigms. It was further shown that intermediates or 'blends' of this second 
type appeared in both EBH and LBH. It should also be noted, to conclude this section, that the 
first channel of transmission, i.e. the subjunctive /purpose pattern, is already discernible in 
EBH, as in: 

(106) ha-yom ha- ze ^ ahel gadel-x.a b- c eyney kol yllna^el (Josh., 3.7) 

the-day the-this I-start increase-you in-eyes-of all Israel 

'this day I shall begin to raise you in the eyes of all Israel 

9 aAen yed c u kl ka-^aXen hayltl c lm M oleh 

that they-know that like I -was with Moses 

so that they know that the way I was with Moses' 


7. DISCUSSION 

7.1. Biblical Dialects and Biblical Chronology 


I think one should resist deriving facile conclusions from the dialect variation described above 
as to the relative chronology of Old Testament books. The level of formality and severity of 
editorial interference in the various books make chronologies of this kind rather frustrating 
to predict. One could clearly suggest, however, that with respect to the syntax of relativiza- 
tion and verb complementation, it is possible to identify a dialect progression within Biblical 
Hebrew, roughly of the following order: 


(107) EARLY: 
LATER: 
LATER: 
LATEST: 


Genesis, Joshua, Judges (and others) 

Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther (probably some others) 

Ecclesiastes 

Song of Solomon 


The latter, Song of Solomon, reflects the syntactic situation found in Mishnaic Hebrew. It may 
well be that in popular speech this progressive dialect existed much much earlier than Biblical 
attestation. The fact that Song of Solomon is, most likely, a popular erotic text which had 
been later re-christened as a presumed religious allegory, may explain the much more progressive 
dialect found in it. Similar considerations may or may not hold true for Ecclesiastes. 
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7.2. Analogy vs. Internal Natural Change 

I think the data discussed above strongly suggest that the analogy hypothesis in this case is 
both undesirable and unnecessary. Two independent patterns of syntactic change seem to have 
converged in this case. They may be summarized as: 

(i) The semantic similarity between purpose clauses , (which are constructed via the relative 
pattern with '’aXeA/Xe-) and subjunctives, together with the fact that verbs requiring 
subjunctive complements may also be verbs of utterance taking (direct and) indirect-quote 
sentential complements, led to the introduction of 9 &XgA/Xe- first into indirect -quote 
complements of utterance verbs ('tell', 'order', 'ask') and then presumably onward through 
the paradigm to cognition verbs ('know', 'see', 'remember', 'understand', 'hear'). This 
transition may have been facilitated by an extension, observed independently, of indirect- 
quote complements into utterance -verb paradigms. 

(ii) Syntactic intermediates or 'blends' between an accusative-nominal and a sentential 
complement of cognition verbs seem to be independently responsible for the introduction of 
‘’aXeA/Xe- into the V-Comp paradigm. The fact that all verbs involved here take both 
nominal (ized) and sentential complements certainly enhances the possibility of blends of 
this type occur ing. 

I would like then to suggest that one need not view the shift involved here as a result of a 
single cause, but rather as arising from the convergence of two independent causes. This 
certainly enhances the plausibility that the change was a specific, internally-motivated one 
rather than the outcome of 'mere' analogy. The fact that all the considerations related to 
both changes are of a highly universal nature further enhances the plausibility of this hypo- 
thesis. It also enhances the possibility that other languages where a demonstrative 
(etymologically) appears as the subordinator for both relative clauses and V-Comp 's, such as 
Akkadian, Aramaic and others , have followed similar routes in spreading the relative subor- 
dinator into the V-Comp paradigm. 


7.3. Borrowing vs. Internal Natural Change 


One may still argue that the spreading of ^oXeA/Xe- into the V-Comp paradigm was a result of 
borrowing. In this section I would like to consider two possible sources. 

7.3.1. ANALOGICAL BORROWING FROM ARAMAIC 


In Biblical (and later) Aramaic one finds the erstwhile demonstrative d-L functioning as both a 
relative clause and V-Comp subordinator. One may thus argue that during the time where 9 aXeA/ 
Xe- spread into the V-Comp environment, Aramaic was already the prevalent sub-stratum language 
and perhaps the extension from relative to V-Comp subordinator was done by analogy with Aramaic 
I think this hypothesis is not particularly attractive. To begin with, I have shown that two 
separate internal, natural developments within Biblical Hebrew created strong pressures toward 
the extension of ■’oXeA/Xe- to V-Comp environments. Since a much more specific explanation is 
available, it seems to me that a simplistic recourse to borrowing should be rejected. 

Further, Rosen (1959) has shown that a pattern equivalent to that with dl in Aramaic is 
marginally attested in Biblical Hebrew. It is found only in Poetic, Exhortative, set-pattern 
texts and involves the morpheme zu, an erstwhile demonstrative which lost its gender/number 
agreement. Thus, for example: 


(108) c am zu ga^alta (Exodus, 15.13) 

people that you- saved 

'the people that you saved' 

(109) bAeXet zu txmnu nitkda a aglcun (Psalms, 9.16) 

in-net that they-layed was-caught foot-their 

'in the net that they spread their own foot got snared' 

(110) b-L-mz-imotay zu haXavti (Psalms, 10.2) 

in- plots -my that I -planned 

'in the plots that I conceived' 
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(111) v-^onexa b-denex za telex (Psalms, 32.8) 

and- I -guide -you in-way that you-go 

'and I shall guide you in the way in which you go' 

While Rosen (1959) cites a number of examples where it is not clear whether za is a relative 
subordinator or a demonstrative modifying the head noun, in (108) -(111) above its function is 
unambiguously that of a relative subordinator. This shows that an identical pattern to that of 
Aramaic existed in Pre-EBH, but it was confined only to relative clauses, did not spread into 
verb complements, and in general did not spread much or at least did not survive in anything but 
relic contexts in EBH. This makes it so much less plausible that Biblical Hebrew would have 
borrowed this pattern from Aramaic. 

7.3.2. BORROWING (OR 'SURVIVAL') FROM AKKADIAN 


It has been suggested that the LBH and MH morpheme de- 
funct ions both as a relative and V-Comp subordinator. 
plausible. To begin with, la- is attested only at one 
of Deborah, as: 


is a survival from the Akkadian la-, which 
I think this suggestion is extremely im- 
spot (twice) in the Old Testament — in Song 


(112) e ad la-qamtl dvonah, la-qamti '’em b-yiina'>el (Judges, 5.7) 

till that- I -rose Deborah, that -I -rose mother in- Israel 

'until I, Debora rose, I, mother in Israel' 


The language of this text is by itself one of the most petrified anachronistic levels in the Old 
Testament. Further, while EBH is clearly a literary dialect, it nevertheless represents a 
language that was spoken at some previous time. It seems to me that it is rather inconceivable 
that the Akkadian-like la-/le- had gone underground and remained submerged for a period covering 
the linguistic span from Genesis all the way to Ecclesiastes, and then re-surface some 1,000 odd 
years later. 

In addition, note that the contraction of '’alen- to It- is highly natural in Hebrew phonology, 
given the final stress, the grammaticalization of an erstwhile noun and its gradually evolving 
prefixal status. The reduced le- is itself a prefix. The scribal orthography of the Old 
Testament strongly suggests that perhaps ’’alen was already a bound prefix even before its reduc- 
tion. The loss of an initial syllable with no stress, especially with as weak a consonant as 
/’>/ (Aleph) , is extremely plausible. The borrowing hypothesis is then rather unnecessary. 

Finally, one should point out (for details see Rosen, 1959) that closely related dialects, 
Canaanite and Phoenician, had a similar relative subordinator. It most often appears as the 
reduced '’l, but in a limited number of contexts it is still attested as the full form '’In. 

While the reduction in Phoenician may have not gone the entire way as in LBH and NH, the loss of 
Ini — via a highly natural assimilatory or cluster- simplifying rule (or both) — is nevertheless 
shared by Phoenician and Hebrew. The Akkadian borrowing hypothesis is thus all the less 
attractive. 


7.4. Why was the Old Early Biblical Hebrew Verb-Complement Subordinator Lost? 

I have shown earlier that EBH had two indirect-quote subordinator, ki and the more margianl 
vehineh. It is thus legitimate to ask why they were so completely replaced by LBH. While I 
have no final answer to this, a number of factors may be considered. 

To begin with, within EBH itself ki had clearly won over vehineh. In the first 34 chapters of 
Genesis the ration ki: vehineh is 29:12. In the combined first 20 chapters of Joshua and of 
Judges the ratio is 20:4. On the other hand, ki itself is extensively used in EBH as a 'because' 
subordinator, as it is also used in MH. It may thus well be that the availability of the ex- 
tended le- relieved ki of its double function, i.e. that lexical re-alignment had occured because 
of suppletxon . This may be supported by the following argument: As we have seen earlier, in 
LBH the indirect -quote pattern had been extended to utterance verbs (whereas in EBH it was con- 
fined to cognition verbs). Now, since ki was still used extensively in LBH as a 'because' 
morpheme, subordinating sentences, then any time one wished to say a sentence auch as: 

(113) 'and he iaid: "because you did this..." 1 
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an ambiguity would have been created, automatically , between the direct -quote interpretation in 

(113) and an alternative iNDiRECT-quote : 

(114) 'and he iatd that you cltd thli... 1 

While this is by no means a proof, it is nevertheless a rather plausible suggestion, especially 
that an alternative subordinator, ^aien/ie - , was already available. 
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Volume 1 

Fascicle 1: R. I. Caplice, The Akkadian Namburbi Texts: An Introduction 
24. pp., 80?! 

Namburbi is the title of a group of typical Babylonian incantations, used to “undo” or 
avert portended evil. Consisting of both rituals and prayers, they provide a response to 
the observed events taken by the Mesopotamians to be signs of future happenings; thus 
they are the practical correlate of the “omen texts,” which list such portents and their 
significance. The fascicle by Caplice includes a long introduction, which explains the 
nature of the texts and their ritual Sitz im Leben, and the translation, with notes, of 
14 representative texts, ranging from a Ritual for the Evil of a Snake to a Ritual to 
Secure Brisk Trade. 
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Fascicle 1: A. Falkenstein, The Sumerian Temple City (1954) 

Introduction and Translation by M. deJ. Ellis, 21 pp. 754 

An important article which first appeared in 1954 in a French version published in the 
journal Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale. The present version has been done directly from the 
German original, provided specifically by the author for the purposes of this series. 
Focusing on two major dimensions of one of the earliest historical civilizations, i.e. the 
urban and the religious dimensions, the fascicle describes in detail, and with reference 
to primary sources, the organization of the temple and its interrelationship with the 
political and social order of ancient Sumer. 

Fascicle 2: B. Landsberger, Three Essays on the Sumerians (1943-45) 

Introduction and Translation by M. deJ. Ellis, 18 pp. 70 4 

This series of articles appeared during the Second World War in a Turkish journal, in a 
dual German and Turkish version-and as a result they have not enjoyed the diffusion 
which their importance would have warranted. They represent one of the rare attempts 
of that giant of Assyriological studies, Benno Landsberger, at presenting a synthesis of 
his views on Sumerian culture; in this sense, they constitute a classical and comprehensive 
formulation, which has lost none of its original vigor and freshness. The translation, 
based on the German text, was still revised by the author before his death. 


Fascicle 3: I. M. Diakonoff, Structure of Society and State in Early Dynastic Sumer (1959) 
Summary and translation of selected passages by the author 
Introduction by M. Desrochers, 16 pp., 50?! 

The article presented here appeared as the English resume' to I. M. Diakonoff s Sumer: State 
and Society in Ancient Mesopotamia, Moscow 1959. This book’s publication marked a 
turning point in Assyriological studies, for, as the first expose' of the Russian school of 
Assyriology to become widely known in the West, it opened the way for future meaningful 
exchanges between Western and Soviet Assyriologists. I.M.Diakonoff stands at the head 
of tvvo generations of Soviet Assyriologists, a major portion of the second generation having 
studied under him at the University of Leningrad. The introduction provides a review of 
the major contributions by Diakonoff available in western languages 


